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LABOR ALWAYS UNDERPAID 


HE workers of the 

United States do 

not receive the full 

product of their 

labor. It is im- 

possible for any 

one to say definite- 

ly what proportion 

the workers receive in payment 
for their labor, but due to the or- 
ganized labor movement they have 
received and are receiving a larger 
share of the product of their labor 
than ever before in the history 
of modern industry. One of the 
functions of organized labor is to 
increase the share of the workers 
in the product of their labor. Or- 
ganized labor makes constantly in- 
creasing demands upon society for 
rewards for the services which the 
workers give to society and with- 
out which civilized life would be 
impossible. The process of in- 
creasing the share is not always 
gradual, but it is continual. The 
organized labor movement has gen- 
erally succeeded in forcing an in- 
crease in the proportion the work- 
ers receive of the general product. 
The working people—and I pre- 
fer to say working people and to 
speak of them as really human be- 
ings—are prompted by the same 
desires, the same hopes of a better 
life as are all other people. They 
are not willing to wait for a better 
life until after they have shuffled 
off this mortal coil but they want 
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improvements here and now. They 
want to make conditions better for 
their children so that they may be 
prepared to meet other and new 
problems of their time. The work- 
ing people are pressing forward, 
making their demands and pre- 
senting their claims with whatever 
power they can exercise in a nat- 
ural, normal manner to secure a 
larger and constantly increasing 
share of what they produce. They 
are working toward the highest 
and the best ideals of social justice. 

The intelligent, common-sense 
workingmen prefer to deal with 
the problems of today, with which 
they must contend if they want to 
make advancements, rather than 
to deal with a picture and a dream 
which they have never had, and, I 
am sure, will never have, any real- 
ity in the affairs of humanity, and 
which threaten, if they could be in- 
troduced, the most pernicious sys- 
tem for circumscribing effort and 
activity that has ever been in- 
vented. 


The workers will never stop in 
any effort, nor will they stop at any 
point in an effort to secure greater 
improvements in conditions or for 
a better life in all its phases. 
Where these efforts may lead, what 
that better life may be, I do not 
care to predict. I decline to per- 
mit my mind or my activities to be 
labeled or limited by any particu- 
lar ism because of adherence to a 
theory oradream. The American 
Federation of Labor is neither gov- 
erned in its activities by a so-called 
“Social Philosophy,” nor does it 
work “blindly from day to day.” 
Its work is well planned to be con- 
tinually of the greatest benefit to 
the working people to protect and 
promote their rights and interests 
in every field of human activity. 

The A. F. of L. is guided by the 
history of the past. It draws les- 
sons from history in order to inter- 
pret conditions which confront 


working people so that it may work 
along the lines of least resistance 
to accomplish the best results in 
improving the conditions of the 
workingmen, women and children, 
today, tomorrow, and tomorrow’s 
morrow, making each day a better 
day than the one which went be- 
fore. That is the guiding princi- 
ple, philosophy and aim of the la- 
bor movement. 

In improving conditions from 
day to day the organized labor 
movement has no “fixed program” 
for human progress. If you start 
out with a program everything 
must conform to it. With theo- 
rists, if facts do not conform to 
their theories, then so much the 
worse for the facts. Their declar- 
ations of theories and actions re- 
fuse to be hampered by facts. We 
do not set any particular standard, 
but work for the best possible con- 
ditions immediately obtainable for 
the workers. When they are ob- 
tained then we strive for better.— 
Gompers. 





RUTS 
(By George Matthew Adams.) 


One of the important lessons of 
this life is to learn to keep out of 
ruts. Everyone is bound to strike 
them at times. But they should be 
gotten out of—immediately. For 
to stay in a rut is to stick still— 
and stagnate, while others pass you 
and forget you. 

Keep your eyes open and your 
mind awake. 

Watch out for the imitation rut 
—the rut that takes you away 
from your own work and your own 
ideas and makes a duplicate out of 
you instead of an original. Cre- 
ators stand in a class by them- 
selves. Pay tribute to the head on 
your own shoulders. Get the habit 
of initiation. 

Keep your eyes open and your 
mind awake. 














Think. Get together new ideas. 
Welcome them. Read. Profit from 
the minds of past ages. Compare 
them with the advancing thought 
and experiences of your own age. 
Delve into the mysteries. Seek out 
the truths they hold. Learn some- 
thing new each day—and you will 
be ready armed against ruts. 

Keep your eyes open and your 
mind awake. 

Vary your work as greatly as 
possible. Think out new ways of 
doing old tasks. The brain acts 
spryest when it’s most interested. 
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Love your work. If you don’t, find 
work that you do. 

Keep your eyes open and your 
mind awake. 

And be kind to your own human 
machine. Give it rest. Occasion- 
ally slip away into new surround- 
ings, see new faces, and meet new 
scenes. Find delight among those 
who do and dare. Lock arms with 
the smilers—pass by the frowners. 
Now, read this little talk over 
again—resolving that you will 
from this time on stay out of the 
rut business. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S VIEWS ON 


THE LABOR EXEMPTION 


CLAUSE IN THE CLAYTON BILL 


N a letter to Repre- 
sentative Under- 
wood, October 17: 
“Incidentally, jus- 
tice has been done 
the laborer. His 
labor is no longer 
to be treated as if 

it were merely an inanimate object 

of commerce, disconnected from 

the fortunes and happiness of a 

living, human being, to be dealt 

with as an object of sale and bar- 
ter. But that, great as it is, is 
hardly more than the natural and 
inevitable corollary of a law whose 
object is individual freedom and 
initiative as against any kind of 
private domination.” 

Washington, Oct. 24. 

President Wilson signed the 
Clayton anti-trust bill, with the la- 
bor sections intact, on Thursday, 
October 15, and presented the pen 
to President Gompers. 

The Clayton bill is now a law, 
and marks the beginning of a new 
epoch, because of the following 
amendment, introduced by Senator 
Cummins, and which is destined to 
become historic: 

“The labor of a human being is 
not a commodity or article of com- 
merce.” 
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The labor sections contained in 
the bill are substitutes for the 
Bartlett-Bacon bill, which made no 
mention of jury trials in alleged 
indirect contempts, which is fully 
covered in the new act. The Clay- 
ton bill provides for the exemption 
of trade unions from trust classifi- 
cation in the following manner: 

“That the labor of a human be- 
ing is not a commodity or article 
of commerce. Nothing contained 
in the anti-trust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and 
operation of labor, agricultural or 
horticultural organizations, insti- 
tuted for the purpose of mutual 
help, and not having capital stock 
or conducted for profit, or to for- 
bid or restrain individual members 
of such organizations from lawful- 
ly carrying out the legitimate ob- 
jects thereof; nor shall such organ- 
izations or the members thereof be 
held or construed to be illegal com- 
binations or conspiracies in re- 
straint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws.” 

The sections regulating injunc- 
tions provide that no federal court 
can issue a restraining order in any 
labor disputes unless necessary to 
prevent irreparable injury to prop- 
erty, or to a property right, for 
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which there is no adequate remedy 
at law, and such property or prop- 
erty right must be described “‘with 
particularity” and sworn to in the 
application for a writ. 

No injunction can be issued for 
the following reasons: 

To prohibit any person or per- 
sons, whether singly or in concert, 
from ceasing work or urging 
others so to do. 

To prohibit any person or per- 
sons from “attending at any place 
where any such person or persons 
may lawfully be, for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communi- 
cating information, or from peace- 
fully persuading any person to 
work or to abstain from working.” 

To prohibit any person from 
withholding their patronage from 
any party to a labor dispute, or 
“from recommending, advising, or 
persuading others by peaceful and 
lawful means so to do.” 

To prohibit the payment of 
strike benefits or “other moneys or 
things of value” to persons en- 
gaged in labor disputes. 

To prohibit peaceful assembling 
in a lawful manner and for lawful 
purposes. 

To prohibit any act which might 
be lawfully done if no strike ex- 
isted. 

It is further provided that none 
of the acts specified above shall be 
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“considered or held to be violations 
of any law of the United States.” 

Under this section strikers are 
allowed to do peaceful picketing, 
to urge other workmen to join 
them, to urge a withholding of 
patronage from those parties to 
the dispute, and to assemble in a 
peaceful manner to discuss their 
grievances. 

Jury trials are provided for any 
one charged with indirect contempt 
(disobeying the order of the court, 
outside the presence of the court). 
This does not apply to offenses 
committed in the presence of the 
court—indecorum, disrespect, dis- 
orderly conduct, etc. 

The law applies to all federal 
courts, and is intended to put an 
end to injunction orders of the 
Judge Dayton kind, where work- 
ers have been enjoined from at- 
tempting to organize non-unionists 
without the consent of employers. 

The declaration that the labor 
power of a human being is not a 
commodity means that henceforth 
new ideals will be the rule in the 
treatment of workers by legislative 
and judicial bodies, for with the 
taking of labor from the “com- 
modity class” the human element 
will be paramount, and the re- 
peated declarations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor regarding 
the rights of man made possible. 
—A. F. of L. News Letter. 





LABOR IN THE SENATE 





HILE the Senate, 
sitting as.in com- 
mittee of the 
whole, was consid- 
ering the Clayton 
anti-trust bill, 
Senator Ashurst, 
of Arizona, took 














occasion to deliver a lengthy and 

vigorous speech in favor of the la- 

bor sections of the proposed law. 
He declared that it was useless to 


disguise, dodge or evade the one 
great question that calls for the 
settlement — the exemption of 
trade unions from trust classifica- 
tion. The Arizona legislator in- 
sisted that he had found no record 
to sustain the position of contrary- 
minded people, and read at length 
excerpts from the utterances of 
Senators Sherman, George, Hoar, 
Teller and others who protested, 
during the discussion of the orig- 
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inal Sherman anti-trust bill, that 
there was no intention to include 
labor. 

“It is idle,” said Senator Ashurst, 
“merely to say labor has the right 
to a living and decent wage unless 
we supplement that assertion by 
granting labor the power to enforce 
its demand for a living wage. 
When I use the term ‘living wage,’ 
I do not mean a wage which will 
afford ‘bread alone,’ but I mean a 
wage which will afford proper food, 
clothing, shelter, some leisure time 
to devote to the family, to books, 
music, philosophy, and, in general, 
an opportunity to have sufficient 
respite from exacting toil to enjoy 
some of the idealistic, aesthetic and 
spiritual sides of life, which adds 
zest, grace and beauty to human 
existence. 

“It has been asserted that it is 
dangerous for laborers to possess 
the power to compel a compliance 
with their demands for a living 
wage. I reply that such power is 
indeed dangerous—to monopoly, 
oppression, tyranny, avarice and 
greed—but is wholesome to the 
general welfare and to public tran- 
quility. Internal dangers to a state 
need never be apprehended from a 
general desire and effort on the 
part of the creators to exalt their 
own station, for if laborers were to 
refuse wealth to promote their own 
efficiency, improve and to try to 
improve their own condition, it 
would be tantamount to their seek- 
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ing wantonly their own self-de- 
struction.” 

Senator Ashurst was just as em- 
phatic in his advocacy of the sec- 
tions of the bill which limit the is- 
suance of injunctions. He said: 

“The proper energies and reason- 

able activities of labor organiza- 
tions have been greatly injured and 
hindered by the improper use and 
abuse of the injunction, because 
some courts have proceeded upon 
the hypothesis that labor power is 
property, such as mechanical and 
electrical contrivances, cattle, 
horses, and so forth. Some courts 
of equity have usurped jurisdiction 
and power to restrain laborers 
from doing the things they had a 
lawful right to do and which, in 
many instances, it was necessary 
for them to do to promote their 
own interests and rise above the 
conditions of serfdom; for instance, 
injunctions have forbidden labor- 
ers to use the public highways and 
have forbidden them peacefully to 
consider their own condition. La- 
borers have been forbidden by in- 
junction to pay strike benefits or to 
exercise the right of free speech. 
Therefore, in order to prevent any 
further abuse of this judicial power 
these provisions of sections 7 and 
15 to 23 inclusive of the Clayton 
bill have been written in this pro- 
posed legislation, and are known as 
the ‘laborers’ bill of rights.’ ”— 
Granite Cutter. 





THE STRIKE BREAKER A CURSE TO THE NATION 


(By Walter Lippman, 


HEN employers 
talk about’ the 
freedom of labor, 
it may be that 
some of them are 
really worried 
over the hostility 
of most unions to 

rewards for excep- 





exceptional 
tional workers. But in the main 


in the Metropolitan.) 


that isn’t what worries them. They 
are worried about their own free- 
dom, not the freedom of wage- 
earners. They dislike the union be- 
cause it challenges their suprem- 
acy. And they fight unions as 
monarchs fight constitutions, as 
aristocracies fight the vote. When 
an employer tells about his own 
virtues, he dilates upon his kind- 
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ness, his fairness and all the good 
things he has done for his men. 
That is just what benevolent auto- 
crats do: they try to justify their 
autocracy by their benevolence. In- 
deed, the highest vision of those 
who oppose unions is that the em- 
ployer will develop the virtues of a 
good aristocrat—a sense of no- 
blesse oblige. 

But, of course, wage-earners are 
not dealing with men inspired even 
by such a vision. Henry Ford is a 
sensational rarity among employ- 
ers. No doubt there are some 
others, not so conspicuous. Now, 
if workers faced only men with 
such an outlook, I don’t think their 
problem would be solved, but it 
would take on a very different com- 
plexion. It is, however, an aca- 
demic question, for the great mass 
of employers show no desire to 
make big concessions. 

Employers are organized for ob- 
struction. There is, for example, 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, embracing four thou- 
sand individual employers who rep- 
resent a capital of about ten billion 
dollars. Its constructive program 
consists of such attractive items as 
“unalterable antagonism to the 
closed shop,” opposition to eight 
hours’ bills, and with mild em- 
phasis hostility “to any and all 
anti-injunction bills of whatever 
kind.” American civilization is 
also assisted by the National Coun- 
cil for Industrial Defense, an unin- 
corporated body which employs a 
lobbyist at the rate of a thousand 
dollars a month. According to the 
proud words of its late president, 
this council, “In the number of 
members, in the capital which they 
control, and in the social, indus- 
trial and political influence which 
they exert is by far the 
largest and most powerful league 
of conservative and public-spirited 
citizens ever formed in any country 
of the world.” 

There are also a number of na- 


tional associations in various trades 
endeavoring to prevent wage-earn- 
ers from submerging their individ- 
uality in unions. They have been 
known to refuse advertising to pa- 
pers which were friendly to organ- 
ized labor—on the highest grounds, 
of course, such high grounds being 
a refusal “to pander to the un- 
thrifty class.” They have been 
known to use the blacklist, though, 
of course, they do not approve of 
it. They have been known to pro- 
tect workers against themselves. 
They have been known to use what 
revolutionists call the “provoca- 
teur” ; in Cleveland, during the gar- 
ment strike, there was a glib, plaus- 
ible person who talked dynamite in 
an effort to discredit the union. 
There has been some actual “plant- 
ing” of dynamite, as at Lawrence; 
a little beating up, as at Calumet; 
kidnapping, private armies, gatling 
guns and armored trains, as at 
West Virginia and Colorado. 

It is well known, of course, that 
newspapers make every effort to 
enable workingmen to reach public 
opinion, and make their appeal not 
to force, but to the national con- 
science. All civic rights are care- 
fully guarded for workers, as in 
Paterson, Lawrence and the South- 
ern lumber camps. Employers are 
precise in their desire to secure 
judges who have no bias whatever. 
And the voters are an active, intel- 
ligent body of imaginative demo- 
crats fighting at every step to see 
that justice is done. 

The fact is that nothing is so 
stubbornly resisted as the attempt 
to organize labor into effective 
unions. Yet it is labor organized 
that alone can stand between 
America and the creation of a per- 
manent, servile class. Unless labor 
is powerful enough to be respected, 
it is doomed to a degrading servi- 
tude. Without unions no such 
power is possible. Without unions 
industrial democracy has no mean- 
ing. Without democracy in indus- 
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try—that is where it counts most 
—there is no such thing as democ- 
racy in America. For only through 
the union can the wage-earner par- 
ticipate in the control of industry, 
and only through the union can be 
obtained the principle needed for 
self-government. Those who fight 
the union may think they are fight- 
ing its obvious errors, but what 
they are really against is just this 
encroachment of democracy upon 
business. 

Now men don’t agitate for de- 
mocracy because it is a fine theory. 
They come to desire it because they 
have to; because absolutism does 
not work out any longer to civilized 
ends. Employers are not wise 
enough to govern their men with 
unlimited power, and not generous 
enough to be trusted with auto- 
cracy. That is the plain fact of the 
situation ; the essential reason why 
private industry has got to prepare 
itself for democratic control. 

I don’t pretend for one moment 
that labor unions are far-seeing, in- 
telligent, or wise in their tactics. I 
have never seen a political democ- 
racy that aroused uncritical en- 
thusiasm. It seems to me simply 
that the effort to build up unions is 
as much the work of pioneers as 
the extension of civilization into 
the wilderness. The unions are the 
first feeble effort to conquer the in- 
dustrial jungle for democratic life. 
They may not succeed, but if they 
don’t their failure will be a tragedy 
for civilization, a loss of co-operat- 
ive effort, a balking of energy and 
the fixing in American life of a 
class structure. 

The unions are struggling where 
life is nakedly brutal, where the 
dealings of men have not been 
raised even to the level of discus- 
sion, which we find in politics. 
There is almost as little civil pro- 
cedure in industry as there is in 
Mexico, or as there was on the 
American frontier. To expect 
unionists then to talk with velvet 


language, and act with the deliber- 
ation of a college faculty, is to be a 
tenderfoot, a victim of your class 
tradition. The virtues of labor to- 
day are frontier virtues; its strug- 
gles are for rights and privileges 
that the rest of us inherited from 
our unrefined ancestors. 


Men are fighting for the begin- 
nings of industrial self-govern- 
ment. If the world were wise that 
fight would be made easier for 
them. Few of us care for ten min- 
utes in a month about these begin- 
nings or what they promise. And 
so the burden falls entirely upon 
the workers, who are directly con- 
cerned. They have got to win civil- 
ization; they have got to take up 
the task of fastening a worker’s 
control upon business. 


No wonder they despise the scab. 
He is justly despised. Far from 
being the independent, liberty-lov- 
ing soul he is sometimes painted, 
the scab is a traitor to the economic 
foundations of democracy. He 
makes the basic associations of 
men difficult. He is an indigestible 
lump in the common life, and it is 
he who generates nine-tenths of 
the violence in labor disputes. 
Democracies of workingmen have 
to fight him out of sheer self-pro- 
tection, as a nation has to fight a 
mutiny, as doctors have to fight a 
quack. The clubbing of scabs is 
not a pretty thing; the importa- 
tion of scabs is an uglier one. It is, 
perhaps, true that there is, as ex- 
President Eliot said, no such thing 
as peaceful picketing. There is no 
such thing as peaceful coast de- 
fense or a gentlemanly border pa- 
trol. The picket-line is to these lit- 
tle economic democracies the guar- 
dian of their integrity, their chief 
protection from foreign invasion. 

Without that security no _ in- 
ternal growth is possible. As long 
as the unions have to fight for mere 
existence, their immense construct- 
ive possibilities will be obscured in 
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the desperation of the struggle. 
The strikebreaker, then, is not only 
a peril to the union; he is a peril to 
the larger interests of the nation. 
He keeps workingmen from their 
natural organization, deprives 
them of the strength that union 
brings and thwarts all attempts to 
train men for industrial democracy. 


Instead of discipline and prepara- 
tion for the task of the future, in- 
stead of deep-grounded experience 
in co-operative effort, we shall get, 
if strikebreakers, and blind legisla- 
tors, and brutal policemen, and 
prejudiced judges, and visionless 
employers prevail, despair and hate 
and servile rebellions. 





FRESH AIR NOT NEEDED! 


5 HE testimonial rec- 
Sani ords obtained by 

SH the United States 

#>|| Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations 
in its recent ses- 
sion at San Fran- 
cisco will undoubt- 
edly make a very interesting study. 
Men in all stations of life were 
called upon to present their views 
and knowledge pertaining to their 
own respective branches of the in- 
dustrial field. 

The first witness called to the 
stand on “Labor Conditions in Con- 
struction Camps” was W. S. Woll- 
ner, representing the chief engi- 
neer of the Northwestern Pacific 
Railway Company. This worthy 
specimen of the average corpora- 
tion parasite proved his ignorance 
of modern thought, and exhibited 
an absolute inability to grasp the 
progress of civilization, by assum- 
ing an attitude directly at variance 
with enlightened ideas regarding 
the relations of employer and em- 
ploye. The reactionary efforts of 
Mr. Wollner were made painfully 
apparent by the structure and 
spirit of certain parts of his evi- 
dence. Here is some of it: 

“What is the use of providing 
expensive toilets in construction 
camps for men who never have and 
never will use them? If they did, 
the transmission of disease would 
be such that the health officers 
would quarantine us. 





“The State law demanding 500 
cubic feet of air for each occupant 
of a sleeping room is impracticable 
and unnecessary. An _ ordinary 
box car has 2,025 cubic feet, which 
would make an outfit for 250 men 
a half mile long. As a matter of 
fact, the men don’t want air. They 
stop up every crack. The men get 
all the air they need in the daytime 
while they are at work on the 
grade. 

“The minimum wage for con- 
struction work is $2 and the maxi- 
mum charge for board is 75 cents, 
making a man’s profit $1.25 per 
day to spend on clothes and to- 
bacco. During the periods of un- 
employment the men live on 35 or 
40 cents a day, and so for each 
day’s work a man could support 
himself for three days at leisure 
were it not for the drink habit.” 

If the United States Commission 
on Industrial Relations are in 
search of the causes leading to in- 
dustrial unrest they have at least 
unearthed one of them in the ex- 
pressed ideas of this railroad rep- 
resentative. This typical attitude 
of a certain class of employer or 
boss towards the employe is self- 
explanatory. However, the  ex- 
pressions of the worthy Mr. Woll- 
ner are about as brutally frank an 
admission as ever emanated from 
the lips of an exploiter of labor re- 
garding their attitude towards the 
a Seaman’s Jour- 
nal. 
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WHICH IS THE GREATER 
CRIME? 


Morally it is sometimes a greater 
crime to enforce a law than to vio- 
late it. The Chicago Tribune of 
October 2 publishes a pathetic pic- 
ture of a mother and two small 
children destitute, because a judge 
gave a six months’ sentence to the 
father who, being out of work, 
stole some food. Unfortunately the 
Tribune draws no other moral from 
this incident than to make it the 
basis of an appeal for charitable 
contributions. There is not a word 
about the great wrong committed 
by the incompetent judge, who 
knows no other measure of right 
or wrong than statute law. And 
there is not a word about the more 
fundamental wrong which deprived 
a man of employment in a land 
teeming with opportunities with- 
held from use. It is not improb- 
able that the self-righteous judge 
who sentenced the man was him- 
self an upholder of the very conci- 
tions that deprived the man of en - 
ployment and drove him to the 
crime for which he was punished. 
The very fact that stealing of food 
is a more or less reprehensible act, 
makes far more reprehensible the 
perfectly legal act of upholding 
conditions which drive men to theft 
or mendicaney.—The Public. 





ALWAYS AGAINST LABOR 


Joe Cannon has been re-elected 
to Congress. For over forty years 
he was a member of the House of 
Representatives, and as chairman 
of the committee on appropriations 
and as speaker he was most power- 
ful in shaping legislation. In fact 
he was one of the leaders of the 
band that in both Houses of Con- 
gress for two generations domi- 
nated the affairs of government. 
Under their guidance all legislation 
was directed to the granting of 
special privileges to corporations, 
giving them power to tax and ex- 


ploit the people of the United 
States. The tariff became the chief 
vehicle for the robbery of the pub- 
lic and its beneficiaries were the 
chief contributors to the great 
campaign funds collected by the 
Republican party to demoralize the 
voters of the nation, the granting 
of subsidies in the form of com- 
pensation for carrying the mail, 
the purchase of armor plate and 
the building of ships. In fact, con- 
cessions and privileges of every 
sort and character not only to the 
public service and industrial cor- 
porations, but the financial institu- 
tions of the country received the 
chief attention of Congress, and 
these privileges were so profitable 
that the halls of the House and 
Senate swarmed with innumerable 
lobbyists whose vocation it was to 
appeal to the ordinary members of 
both branches with whatever argu- 
ment was necessary, being assured 
in advance of the ardent and pow- 
erful support of Joe Cannon and 
the other leaders in the House and 
Senate.—The Public. 





The Federal injunction is looked 
upon with a great deal of disfavor. 
Right or wrong, this fact must be 
kept in mind. No injunction can 
settle a labor dispute when it as- 
sumes proportions such as those 
conflicts which have _ recently 
threatened industry. There is no 
way to change man’s nature by 
laws, injunctions, or arrests. The 
world is recognizing organized la- 
bor, and there is no use to attempt 
to fight the judgment of civiliza- 
tion. We must deal with this sub- 
ject-as it is, and there is no power 
that can take from its considera- 
tion the fact that millions of men 
are organized, and that the ques- 
tion of women and children and the 
demands of every prompting of hu- 
manity will enter into its solution. 
—Senator Chilton. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


HE election of officers of local unions will take place during the 
| latter part of this month or the early part of January. It would 
be well for our membership to select the best men there are in 
their unions to fill each and every one of the offices. Under no 
circumstances remove any of the old officers if they are doing their 
duty as men and strictly attending to the business of the local union. 
The more experience a man has in the office the better it is for the 
local union. Year after year each man who has held office learns 
something new, and it is to your advantage if you will but keep him 
in office, if he is honest, truthful, faithful and loyal to your interests. 
Therefore, do not allow those over-ambitious individuals to crowd out 
the best men who are holding the offices if those men are all right. 
Sometimes an officer makes enemies during the year because he endeav- 
ors to compel the membership to live up to the laws, and for this rea- 
son there are some soreheads opposed to him. Usually the man who 
amounts to nothing gets on the inside, arouses the enmity of the un- 
thinking individual against the faithful officer, because said officer has 
done his duty and thereby creates an opposition which sometimes re- 
sults in the removal from office of a faithful servant of the organiza- 
tion. Do not allow this condition to prevail if you can possibly help 
it. Stand loyally and honestly by the men who are not playing to the 
galleries, but who are doing your work and carrying out the laws of 
the organization. Also remember that you are bound, as true trade 
unionists—and on this the life of the union depends—to remove from 
office any individual who is untruthful, who is negligent, who does not 
take care of his meetings, and who is in general bringing no dignity 
or honor to the organization. A good-for-nothing individual, or an 
intemperate person as an officer, does more to injure the organization 
than anything else that can be imagined. Remove this deadwood and 
put live, up-to-date, earnest individuals in their places and you will 
make it better for yourselves and a thousand times better for us here 
in the general office. 





the clauses in the Clayton bill exempting labor from prosecu- 

tion as a trust. Also they find fault with the clauses pertain- 

ing to the issuance of injunction. Of course, those very able 
doctors of the law, they usually obtain their fees, that is, their fat 
fees, from large employers and corporations, or, in other words, from 
the enemies of labor. In nearly every instance the advanced profes- 
sors of the legal fraternity tell us that labor unions are law violators. 
It is not dignified for a first-class lawyer to think anything else. The 
worthy Judge Anderson of Indiana, for instance, says that all this stuff 
about labor not being a commodity just the same as wheat, or pig iron, 
or bacon, is all “buncombe” and that Congress had no right to enact 
a law taking away the rights of the court. It is the duty of lawyers 
to keep up the fight as much as possible between capital and labor. Just 
the same as there are many fake doctors who keep you sick just for 


M prominent lawyers throughout the country find fault with 
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the purpose of extracting money from you, there are just as many, 
and perhaps more, fake, briefiess, barristers who keep hammering be- 
tween employers and employes in order to obtain a fee. Why are law- 
yers, in general, opposed to labor unions? They have their own unions 
which are more of a closed shop than anything else there is in the coun- 
try. The American Bar Association expels a member for a misde- 
meanor, and a lawyer is not considered up-to-date unless he is a mem- 
ber of the Bar Association. The same is true of the medical profes- 
sion. Very true, those unions are not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, but they are unions just the same and they go to 
extremes to punish any of their members who violate their rules. The 
old question of consistency again presents itself. A labor union comes 
up from below, from the masses, from the great, throbbing toilers of 
the nation; it is the organization of the people; the people who are in 
the majority; who are the backbone of the nation; it is bound to live, 
to prosper, and to change conditions of society. In all the ages past 
the throbbing multitude, after they had been driven just so far, amal- 
gamated into a powerful, moving mass and changed existing condi- 
tions. This trade union movement of ours is just exactly the same as 
movements of a similar nature carried on by the multitudes in all the 
centuries that are past. Society, were it not purified by the crying 
masses of the people, would itself become diseased and rotten in time. 
Society, or the educated rich, would get to such a stage that nature 
itseif would rebel against its actions, but the check-rein on society and 
its licentiousness is the moving, struggling, demanding multitude, the 
common people, who are changing the history of our nation, year after 
year, and who have now made another step in the advancement of 
emancipation by its influence on Congress, responsible for the enact- 
ment of the Clayton bill. 





have a general lockout in baseball next season in all of the dif- 

ferent associations cr clubs with the exception of the National 

ond American leagues. You know the baseball players have a 
fraternity, or union, and although it is not affiliated with the American 
Federaticn of Labor, it is considered a very strong union. They dem- 
onstrated their strength last year when they made Mr. Baseball Man- 
ager come across and agree to their proposition about giving certain 
conditions to a certain player in New York. Now the baseball unions 
are holding meetings and are drafting a set of demands. In other 
words, they are drafting a wage scale, or they are trying to abolish 
certain grievances existing in the profession. The baseball union should 
have no fear of being defeated, because the baseball managers are not 
fools enough—no matter how much they hate labor unions—to allow 
all the baseball players to go on strike, because then they might teach 
the people that they could get along without baseball games, and in so 
doing save millions of dollars for the multitude. Baseball is like beer 
—a luxurvy—not a necessity. The master brewers of the country are 
quite iriendly and favorable to labor unions, so it is with the baseball 
magnates. The brewers know that they can not fight the brewery 
workers’ union very successfully, because people can refrain from drink- 
ing bovcotted beer, because this product is consumed by the multitude or 
by the public. Baseball is just the same, and we extend our greetings 


"Thee is general talk in sporting circles that we are going to 
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and best wishes to the baseball players’ union. We know that they 
need to have some slight changes made in their working conditions. 
Nearly every one this year in every part of the country were favorable 
to the Boston Braves; were hopeful that they would win the series 
against the Athletics, because during the little trouble the players’ 
union had last year the Athletics openly expressed themselves as being 
opposed to strike when all the other baseball clubs had signified their 
intention of striking if necessary. So Mr. Connie Mack and his Ath- 
letics had the ill-will of the multitudes and fans in every part of the 
country and the Braves were the idols, and the prayers of the mob 
were heard and the Athletics were defeated, to the gratification of the 
greatest number of fans. 

The labor organization is growing. The school teachers in Chi- 
cago are now organizing. The other day a number of dentists formed 
an organization in Denver, Colo., and are thinking of applying to the 
American Federation of Labor for a charter. Of course, the doctors 
and lawyers have had their organizations or combinations where they 
regulated prices for years past. Everything tends toward this one 
fact, that there is need of unions in every branch of industry where 
men are working whether they are driving a team or playing profes- 
sional baseball. 





compelled to beg for financial assistance for her unemployed. 

Mayor James Curley recently issued an appeal to the Boston 

city council asking for help to raise a fund of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to help the people who are out of work during the winter. 
He says in his statement to the public, or in other words, in his appeal 
to the philanthropists: 

“Boston’s jails and charitable institutions are overcrowded. So 
hard is the working class being pinched by the European war that 
married people are absolutely conspiring to get money and board at 
the expense of a prison record. In many cases men have been commit- 
ted to jail for minor crimes to get food and lodging, and while there 
their wives receive 50 cents a day from the city.” 

Under the laws of Boston, if a married man is confined to jail his 
wife is given 50 cents a day to support herself and her family. This 
explains the latter part of Mayor Curley’s statement. Is it not a ter- 
rible situation—such a frightful condition confronting civilization that 
men wilfully commit crime so that they might be put in jail and get 
something to eat for themselves and their wives? Mayor Curley says 
that it is not the riff-raff, or the always-idle class that he has in mind, 
but the industrious laborers and mechanics who are out of employment. 
The old city of Boston has been noted for its wonderful history since 
the days of the Revolution and before. It is teeming over with monu- 
ments and landmarks pointing out what it has done toward the ad- 
vancement of education and civilization in years past. In the many 
panics that have confronted our country, yes, even when Boston was 
destroyed by fire in 1872, never was the mayor of the city forced to 
beg for charity for the unemployed mechanics and worthy laborers in 
that old historical center. 

It is impossible to describe the terrible misery and poverty exist- 
ing in the homes of the working class at this time and everything points 


FF: the first time in the history of dear old Boston she has been 
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to the fact that conditions will be worse this winter and spring. There 
must be something wrong with our civilization when the able-bodied, 
millions of workingmen can find nothing to eat; when innocent chil- 
dren and faithful, honest mothers are forced to starvation. Surely 
such conditions never existed in ages past when men were considered 
uncivilized and uneducated. Even the savage, in his native state, pro- 
tected his young and found suitable food and shelter for them. The 
wild beasts of the forest were always able to take care of their off- 
spring in accordance with the dictates of nature and instinct, but civ- 
ilized man, in the most cultured and advanced city in the world, finds 
it necessary to commit crime in order to find food and shelter for him- 
self and something to eat for his dependents. 

This condition is worthy of thought, serious thought, by everyone, 
not only our own people, who are always affected, but it would be well 
for those in power, or legislators and jurists, and those who control 
the wealth of the nation, to give this condition existing, not only in 
Boston, but in every large city in the country, serious thought. The 
thought that strikes the mind of the writer is this: how much longer 
is this condition going to continue? How much longer are the work- 
ing people going to submissively yield to starvation in their families? 
How much longer are fathers going to watch their innocent children 
crying for something to eat? How much longer are mothers going to 
slowly starve to death? How much longer will the condition of society 
hold in absolute submission the millions of toilers who produce? Those 
are the thoughts that strike the mind of every serious-thinking indi- 
vidual. There must be a turning point. The extreme, or the end, of 
this condition does not seem very remote. As the solemn train of the 
old capitalistic thieves who control our political institutions for years 
pass away we may see in the horizon the dawn of a better day. Just 
as sure as the sun rises will this European war end war forever in the 
European countries. Monarchies will crumble into dust as the result 
of this conflagration that is now burning in Europe, and in our country 
we will have more men in power like Wilson of the Mine Workers, 
more men in power like Buchanan of the Iron Workers, until we con- 
trol the balance of power in our legislative chambers, and when that 
day comes there shall be no quarter for those who gave us no quarter. 
We shall legislate back into the hands of the people this country which 
once was theirs by right of the blood they shed that it might be free. 


HE General President addressed the convention of the Illinois 

State Federation of Labor, held at Peoria, recently. It was a 
splendid convention. About seven hundred delegates were 
present. The teamsters had over fifty delegates from the dif- 

ferent unions throughout the state in attendance. I wish that every 
local union chartered by the International Union and located in Illinois 
would affiliate with the State Federation of Labor, and in Chicago it 
would be well to have our local unions affiliate with the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Labor. Great good can be obtained as a result of said 
affiliation. Those organizations are splendid institutions, educationally 
and otherwise. Our unions would profit as a result of being connected 
with the Illinois Federation of Labor and the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. The wonderful legislative work of those two bodies is of mate- 
rial benefit to the trade unions and all the workers of Illinois. The 
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officers of both organizations are clean, honest and above board. This 
same advice is given to our unions throughout the country from San 
Francisco to Boston. It is the duty of all unions to affiliate with local 
central bodies and with state branches. It should not be necessary for 
the general office to compel this affiliation. All up-to-date thinking 
trade unionists understand that the more affiliations we have the better 
it is for us, especially with central bodies and state branches. It should 
be the duty of the officers of every local union to be on the floor of 
every central body at their regular meetings and fight and demand 
consideration for the teamsters and chauffeurs in their district. A 
few years ago our organization was not given much attention by the 
other trade unions, but since we have gone into the central bodies and 
state branches and proved that we have a real live, fighting, intelligent 
organization, we have commanded the respect and attention of the 
thousands of trade unionists throughout the country who never before 
gave us credit for amounting to anything. Besides, during strikes, if 
any of our unions become involved in trouble, there is no class that 
can help us more than the other trade unionists in the district in which 
we live, and unless we affiliate with the state branches and central bod- 
ies, we can not conscientiously demand that assistance. Also from an 
educational standpoint the discussions arising at every meeting of a 
Central Labor Union and the conventions of the state branches are 
elevating, educational and instructive. From every angle it is not only 
beneficial, but absolutely necessary for our unions to immediately con- 
sider affiliating with the above-named bodies, and it is the advice and 


request of the General President that special attention be given this 
matter. 








MEAT INSPECTION IN 1913 


Statement by Dr. A. D. Melvin, 
Chief of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry: 


“During the fiscal year 1913 in- 
spection was conducted at a total 
of 910 establishments in 251 cities 
and towns. The force employed by 
the government to administer and 
perform this inspection is com- 
posed of about 2,300 persons, of 
whom about 750 are graduated and 
trained veterinarians, the remain- 
der being trained laymen. In the 
last fiseal year there were inspect- 
ed under this system more than 
56,000,000 cattle, sheep, swine and 
goats. A total of 250,661 whole 
carcasses of cattle, sheep, swine 
and goats, and of more than 504,- 
132 parts of carcasses were con- 
demned and destroyed as unfit for 
food purposes. The _ inspections, 
re-inspections and duplications of 
inspections of meats and products 


in the course of their preparation 
totaled more than 7,000,000,000 
pounds. The quantity of meats 
and products condemned on such 
inspections because of having be- 
come sour, tainted, putrid, unclean, 
rancid or otherwise unfit for food 
was more than 18,000,000 pounds.” 





HELD IN CONTEMPT OF 
COURT 


Cleveland.—In a remarkable de- 
cision upholding the right of labor 
to organize, Judge W. B. Neff to- 
day found J. M. H. Frederick, 
schoo] superintendent, guilty of 
contempt of court in failing to heed 
a court injunction not to discharge 
teachers because of activity in 
forming a union. 

Neff will sentence Frederick 


Friday under the contempt statute, 
providing a maximum penalty of 
$500 fine, ten days in jail, or both. 
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FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 


Dear Sir and Brother—Local 
No. 473 would be pleased to inform 
all other locals of the I. B. of T., C., 
S. and H. that they are gradually 
increasing in membership, al- 
though they have been having 
rather a hard time. 

Fraternally yours, 

G. E. MILLS, President. 

A. LENZ, Treasurer. 


R. J. McCORMICK, Ree. Sec. 





SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


Dear Sir and Brother—I write 
a few words from southern Cali- 
fornia to let you know that Local 
195 is still in existence. The game 
seems to be a hard one for the 
teamsters in this part of the state, 
but a little perseverance by a few 
of us has kept us going here. Busi- 
ness being dull, our membership 
has fallen off some, but we know 
about where we are now. 

Mr. Belcher, the organizer for 
the California State Federation of 
Labor, was here for a short time 
and organized the ice wagon driv- 
ers and helpers into a local. They 
have good prospects and we expect 
to see them succeed. 

We have tried to keep the chauf- 
feurs in the same local with us 
here, but are unable to get them to 
do anything for themselves, and 
they are gradually dropping out. 
We hope to organize them in some 
way yet. It seems as if they ex- 
pected the teamsters to do some- 
thing for them instead of starting 
something for their own benefit. 

We wish to congratulate the In- 
ternational officers for the splendid 
treasury that they have built up, 


HULLS re 
OF ts ; 








and we feel that the right men are 
in the right place. As the next 
convention is to be held in our 
state, av San Francisco, we hope to 
be able to send a delegate there in 
1915. 

With best wishes for the Inter- 
national Magazine, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
J. C. FINCH, Sec.-Treas. 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few lines to let you and the mem- 
bership of the International or- 
ganization throughout the country 
know the conditions existing in 
Chicago in our local, No. 735, 
Grease Teamsters; that is, the men 
who haul dead dogs and dead 
horses in Chicago. A great many 
of them are “finks,” or strike 
breakers. The strike started in 
our local the third of last July, and 
any report that the strike had been 
called off isa lie. Iam glad to say 
that up to the present time that 
none of the men have gone back 
to work scabbing, but there are two 
fellows—perhaps I have made a 
mistake in calling them fellows—I 
do not think they are human be- 
ings, for a strike breaker is the 
lowest animal in existence. When 
a man gets so low as to be a strike 
breaker on a rotten job like that 
of hauling dead animals, he is pret- 
ty low. I hope that when the 
teamsters of Chicago see those ani- 
mals driving the vehicles, hauling 
these dead carcasses, that they will 
understand that they are not union 
men. The time will come when 
they will be union men, as the 
union means better conditions for 
those engaged in this business who 
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are now willing to sacrifice them- 
selves to better themselves and 
their fellow-men. 

Wishing success to the Interna- 
tional and our sister local unions, 
I am, Yours fraternally, 

JOHN MULCONREY, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Business 
Agent. 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Dear Sir and Brother—Just a 
few words from Local No. 278 to 
let you know that we are in better 
condition than at the time of our 
last writing. We have but a few 
men idle and, as things are picking 
up, we hope before long to have 
them employed also. Individual 


motorcycle owners doing parcel 
work are cutting into our parcel 
drivers heavily of late, a condition 
which we are trying to overcome. 
The exposition officials announce 
that it is 95 per cent. complete. It 


is truly an imposing sight, and our 
one hope is that it will bring us 
prosperity and better times, not 
only in 1915, but in 1916 as well. 
Fraternally yours until 1915, 
E. T. PRUESS, 
Rec. Sec. No. 278. 





LABOR UNIONS EXEMPT 

New York.—‘“A Legislative 
Landmark” is the caption for an 
editorial on the Clayton anti-trust 
bill, published in the World of this 
city, which says: 

“The Clayton anti-trust bill, 
signed yesterday by the President, 
may not be the last word on the 
subject, but it ends for the time be- 
ing an agitation that has been in 
progress for years, and it is a ful- 
filment of another emphatic party 
promise. 

“To the extent that it relieves 
labor unions lawfully conducted 
from the pains and penalties of the 
Sherman act, it is the most impres- 


sive legislative reversal of judicial 
decisions that has taken place in 
this country since the Dred Scott 
judgment was overturned by civil 
war.” 





THE WHOLE TRUTH 


In the Joliet Prison Post of Octo- 
ber 1 a prisoner writes as follows: 

“Any man who has _ brains 
enough to be a successful criminal 
has certainly the makeup in him of 
a successful man of business.” 

A rather trite remark this, but a 
prisoner’s view of matters may 
easily be obscured. So the prisoner 
is not to be blamed for failing to 
give the logical and not so trite ad- 
dition to that remark: “If society 
did not make opportunities for 
crime so plentiful and opportuni- 
ties for useful industry so scarce, 
most of those who have become 
successful criminals would, instead, 
have devoted their efforts toward 
becoming successful men of busi- 
ness.—The Public. 





FOR TRADE UNIONS 


“It’s an insane idea not to recog- 
nize labor unions,” said John 
Wanamaker before the United 
States Commission on Industrial 
Relations at Philadelphia. “John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., made a great 
mistake when he forced President 
Wilson to send troops into Colo- 
rado. I may be mistaken in this, 
but that is the way I feel about it. 

“T believe that labor and capital 
have the right to organize. On 
the one side, capital, there is re- 
sponsibility, and on the other, la- 
bor, there is none. There you stop. 
The missing links I believe to be 
prejudice and misunderstanding, 
which must be overcome. One of 
the ways to wipe out this prejudice 
and misunderstanding is to un- 
hitch labor unions from political 
parties.” 





